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Views on the News 


PATE governments acting through the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
take 


state 


have agreed to consider and 


action on areas where federal and 
governments can transfer public services and 
sources of revenue (p. 259). Agreement al- 
ready has been reached that state and local 
governments should take over full financial 
responsibility for school lunch and milk pro- 
grams and certain federally aided vocational 
education programs, provide greater state 
and local financial participation in old age 
assistance, and discontinue federal aid for 
sewage treatment facilities. 

Urban governments are not represented 
on this joint committee which includes in its 
membership 10 governors and eight 


federal officials 


top 
This is unfortunate because 
it neglects those governments serving a sub- 
stantial majority of the population. The clas- 
sic view that only the federal government and 
the sovereign states should decide what cities 
should or should not do is not the proper ap- 
proach for arriving at solutions to problems 
of such great concern to municipalities and 
urbanized counties. Intergovernmental re- 
lations more than ever mean consideration 
and active participation by urban govern- 
ments. In many cases, of necessity, it means 
direct federal-city relations. 

The decisions ofthe Joint Federal-State 
inef- 
fectual if urban representation is not pro- 
vided 


Action Committee probably will be 


Municipal officials, for example, are 
likely to take a dim view of the discontinu- 
ance of federal grants for sewage treatment 
plants. They will feel that in many states no 
provision will be made for state aid to make 
up the difference. For water pollution con- 
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trol, airports, and urban renewal (subjects 
not yet covered by the committee), city ol- 
ficials will recall) that states have had little 
interest in these problems and that direct 
federal-city programs have worked quite 
well 

And yet a significant step has been taken 
of 


consider intergovernmental problems 


in the establishment this committee 


to 
An- 
other encouraging action has been the ap- 
pointment of a special assistant in the office 
of the President to serve as advisor on state 
and local relationships. Much more can be 
accomplished, however, when representa- 
tion is so provided that intergovernmental 
changes will be acceptable to city councils, 
county boards, and state leyislatures 

Three workshops and conferences have 
been held during the past year to explore 
the work of the governmental administra- 
tor and appropriate education and training 
for this field (p. 253). Among the conclu- 
sions reached by the participants with re- 
spect to city managers were the following 


(1) city Managers are giving increasing at- 
tention to external job relationships with 
the city council, other governments, and the 
public; (2) managers are more concerned 
with employee motivation and administra- 
tive communications, and (3) managers ¢ on- 
all 
ployees as a primary responsibility 
561 
agers was set at the annual conference of the 


( Managers’ 


sider in-service training for city em- 


An attendance record of city man- 


International City 


(p 25% ) 


Association 


Salaries and training are the subjects of 
two new reports in ‘“The City Manager Pro- 
fession Series’’ (p. 262) 
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Il. 1957 State Legislation Affecting Cities 


By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The second of a two-part national round-up of significant acts of 1957 
state legislatures of general interest to mumctpal officials. 


HE state leagues and associations of 
municipalities generally report mod- 
erate to good success with their major 
legislative objectives following meetings of 
legislatures in 45 states, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
The first of this review in the 
October issue of Puptic MANAGEMENT re- 
legislation 


two-part 


ported affecting metropolitan 


areas, home rule, annexations, and other 


governmental changes; highways; planning; 


conflicts of interest; and open meetings of 
legislative bodies 
purchasing, 


This article reports on 
other phases of 
municipal finance; personnel, salaries, and 


taxes, and 
retirement; juvenile delinquency; transpor- 
tation and parking; and miscellaneous 
topics 

‘MunicipaL FINANCE 

A substantial number of new laws were 
enacted in relation to municipal account- 
ing, auditing, and budgeting. New Mexico 
created a state agency to supervise affairs 
of local public bodies, and a number of 
states passed laws to provide, or clarify, 
municipal authority to invest idle funds in 
time deposits or similar accounts or securi- 
tics-among them Minnesota, Montana, 
andNorth Carolina. Another development 
was toward the granting of authority for the 
establishment of capital reserve funds as in 
Indiana, Nevada, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania. 

Shared Taxes. Revisions in local sharing of 
state-collected taxes were under considera- 
tion in virtually all of the state legislatures. 
Major favorable developments, from the 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Kerstetter has long been 
associated with the study of local government. A 
— administration graduate of the University of 

issouri, he has had governmental research ex- 
perience in St. Louis, Dayton, Denver, and New- 
ark, He has been with AMA since 1951. 


municipal viewpoint, occurred in Arkansas, 
where municipalities will for the first time 
share in the 
on a 


distribution of user 
(10 per cent) 
basis; in Montana, where municipalities 
will receive three-fourths of a new 4 per cent 
state liquor tax; and in Minnesota, where 
municipalities will begin to receive 9 pet 


motor 


revenues percentage 


cent of highway user taxes under new legis- 
lation implementing a November, 1956, 
constitutional amendment. 

Other significant tax-sharing gains were 
scored by municipalities of Indiana, due to 
receive some $4,500,000 in new revenue as 
a result of retaining the existing distribution 
formula in the face of a 2 cent increase in the 
state gasoline tax; and by the city of New 
York, in winning allocation of 25 per cent 
($9,600,000) of state motor vehicle fees col- 
lected within the city. Increased shares of 
highway user revenues also were allocated to 
municipalities in California, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Michigan, and New Hampshire 
Doubling of the minicipal share of liquor 
revenues occurred in Oregon and South 
Dakota. Wyoming increased its cigarette tax 
from 2 cents to 3 cents, this being returnable 
to municipalities. 

Ohio municipalities will benefit from 
various statutory changes relative to the 
local government fund, a state distributive 
fund derived substantially from state sales 
tax collections and channelled to munici- 
palities via budget commissions in each 
county. Beneficial changes include a nearly 
10 per cent increase in the amount available 
for distribution, establishment of a sliding 
scale of maximum percentages that counties 
themselves may retain, and exclusion of 
locally voted the 


new revenues from 


[ 246 ] 
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‘*needs”’ basis on which intracounty alloca- 
tions are made 

Permissive Taxation. Adverse develop- 
ments in relation to permissive taxes oc- 
curred in Ohio, whose lawmakers limited 
municipal income taxes to 1 per cent unless 
approved by a 55 per cent majority in a gen- 
eral election or a 60 per cent majority in a 
primary or special election; and in Wash- 
ington, whose cities lost a portion of their 
admissions tax base by exemption of school 
events. Favorable developments in relation 
to municipal sales taxes found New Mexico 
extending the authority to additional cities, 
Alaska increasing to 3 per cent the allowable 
rate, and California facilitating administra- 
tion by permitting cities to examine perti- 
nent state records. Nevada authorized cities 
and towns to license all lawful occupations 
for regulation or revenue, and Kansas ex- 
tended occupational licensing authority to 
10 additional sizeable cities in the process of 
codifying pertinent statutes. Colorado and 
Maine authorized municipalities to insti- 
tute sewage service charges. 

Property Taxation. Legislative attention to 
the ‘“backbone”’ 


property centered 


- principally upon assessment and on what 


tax 


to do about the tax in relation to personal 
property. Most unusual in tax limit legisla- 
tion was Nebraska’s action in authorizing 
cities and villages to elect to make an all- 
purpose levy 


the 


within aggregate tax limits, 


avoiding necessity of 


conforming to 
individual tax limits for particular funds or 
functions. South Dakota developed an en- 
tirely 


new assessment set-up involving a 


director of equalization in each county, to 


be appointed by the county governing body, 
with any city having one-half the county 


population to have a vote in his selection 


California considered thorough study of 


assessment sufficiently important to  sus- 
pend its equalization statute for three years 
while a joint interim 


gates the whole subject. 


committee investi- 

Four states moved to “deemphasize’’ the 
personal property tax. Idaho exempted 
household goods from taxation, and Utah 
submitted a constitutional amendment to 
the same effect. South Dakota exempted the 


first $5,000 of money and credits from taxa- 
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tion, and Alaska authorized city councils to 
exempt household goods of the head of the 
family. Oregon sought to strengthen the tax 
by authorizing the state to provide ap- 
praisers and pay one-half the cost for work in 
auditing about one-fourth of personal prop- 
erty inventory accounts each year; Kansas 
now makes payment of personal property 
tax on automobiles a prerequisite for ob- 
taining state license plates, requires pub- 
lication of delinquent personal property tax 
lists, and requires taxpayers to file sworn 
returns of intangibles. ‘ 

Cheerful news for tax dodgers came from 
New Hampshire’s state house. Those jailed 
for not paying taxes will henceforth receive 
credits of $1.50, rather than a mere 50 cents, 
per day to apply against their evaded obli- 
gations. 

Purchasing. As in prior years, rising price 
levels brought the 


beneath which competitive bidding or other 


increases in amounts 
formalities may be dispensed with in rela- 
tion to purchasing or public contracts. Such 
actions were taken in 1957 in at least three 
Minnesota, North and 
Pennsylvania. Increases in the value of pub- 


states Carolina, 
lic works construction permissible to be 
undertaken by force account were enacted 
Nebraska, Washington 
Provisions for the payment of prevailing 


in Missouri, and 
wages by contractors on municipal projects 
were enacted by Florida, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. Preference for within-state prod- 
ucts or services was mandated by Arkansas, 
when there is not more than a 3 per cent 
differential, and Maine, in case of tie bids. 


PERSONNEL 


Atleast 10 states enacted new laws for the 


combination of benefits of federal social 
with those of state or local retire- 
ment systems, or authorizing OASI cover- 
age of personnel heretofore excluded by 
reason of membership in such retirement 
systems. States so legislating included Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, lowa, 
Maine, Minnesota, New York, South Caro- 
lina, and Washington. Colorado assigned to 
its legislative council the study of proposals 
for coordination of OASI and the public 


employees retirement system. A few addi- 


security 
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tional states, including Indiana, lowa, and 


Montana, establishment and 


authorized 
municipal participation in group insurance 
plans 

Salaries. Fewer than the usual number of 
significant direct changes in municipal 
salaries appear to have been made. Local 
determination of local salaries was provided 
for in Colorado, where second class cities 
were authorized to fix salaries of appointive 
officers and employees by ordinance. Direct 
legislation for salary increases was enacted 
in Hawaii for major local officials, in 
Illinois for municipal governing bodies, and 
in Utah for city judges. Municipal em- 
ployees who are in military reserve organ- 
izations are entitled, under a new law of 
Connecticut, to have time allowed for 
annual training duty without loss of vaca- 
tion or sick leave and to be paid by the 
employing municipality the differential be- 
tween their regular municipal pay and that 
received from the military. Washington, 
formerly basing such pay on the differential, 
now.requires cities to pay such employees 
their full municipal salaries during their 
periods of military reserve training. 

Wages and Hours. Very little major legis- 
lation was enacted by 1957 legislatures af- 
fecting the required work week of general 
employees of local governments. Montana 
specified an cight-hour day and a 40-hour 
week as standard for city and county em- 
ployees; Hawaii acted to make the “coffee 
break” official. Illinois and New York 
legislated the 56-hour week for firemen; 
Montana passed a minimum wage and five- 
day week law for policemen of first and 
second class cities. Pennsylvania increased 
sick leave for firemen in third class cities 
from 14 to 21 days; ‘Texas increased the 
vacation allowance for firemen and _ police- 
men to 15 working days and also enacted a 
law providing increased longevity pay for 
firemen and policemen, from $2 to $3 per 
month, to become effective in individual 


cities upon approval by the city council or 
by vote of the people 

Retirement and Disability. Wholesale re- 
visions of the public employees retirement 
law in Minnesota were made by the 1957 
legislature with a view to placing this fund, 


[ \ ol ember 


and two other major retirement systems, on 
a sound actuarial basis. Liberalized benefits 
were provided which are expected to make 
municipal employment more attractive and 
stable; these are to be financed by increased 
contributions of both the employee and his 
employing governmental unit. North Caro- 
lina provided for local government em- 
ployee options for ‘‘deferred retirement” for 
those of 20 years of service who elect to leave 
their contributions in the system until they 
reach age 60, or “early retirement” allow- 
ances for those who elect to retire after 30 
years of service but before reaching 60 years 
of age. New York enacted a law to permit a 
person transferring from one public em- 
ployee retirement system to another to 
“take along” his previously accumulated 
membership service credits 

As usual, a sizeable body of new legisla- 
tion relates to pension benefits for municipal 
fire and police employees. Benefits were 
liberalized for both services by new laws of 
Arkansas, lowa, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. Akansas increased 
both benefits and the rates of contribution 
for policemen and also made widows of 
firemen eligible for pension in case of death 
for any reason except while actually work- 
ing on another job. Washington mandated 
sizeable increases in pensions of policemen 
and firemen retired many years ago, leaving 
to cities the difficult task of supplying funds 
to underwrite the legislative generosity 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Several major trends are apparent in 
1957 legislation relating to juveniles. A com- 
plete juvenile code was adopted in Alaska, 
while Missouri substantially revised its code. 
Maryland created a junior traffic court for 
Baltimore to have exclusive jurisdiction of 
motor vehicle violators under 21 years of 
age. Actions to give regular courts jurisdic- 
tion of juvenile traffic offenders were taken 
by Georgia, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
Georgia also made it mandatory for juvenile 
courts to release publicly the names of 
second offenders in any type of action. 

New ratifications of the interstate com- 
pact on juveniles include those of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Indiana, Nevada, and Rhode 
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Island, bringing the total to at least 18 
states and one territory. Tennessee estab- 
lished a juvenile probation system, and 
Minnesota continued its interim commission 
study of juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime. Parental responsibility for damages 
by their children in acts of vandalism and 
malicious mischief is enforced—to the ex- 
tent of $300—by new laws of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Texas and New 
Mexico authorized recovery of civil dam- 
ages from parents in such cases. 


TRANSPORTATION 

A number of states authorized their 
municipalities to acquire, own, and operate 
public transit systems, including authority 
to issue revenue bonds in connection with 
the enterprise. Among them were Georgia, 
I'ennessee, and Texas. Indiana authorized 
third class cities similarly but in addition 
authorized other cities to purchase mass 
transportation equipment for lease to a 
carrier for actual operation. Washington 
authorized exemption of municipally owned 
or operated transit systems from the state 
gasoline tax; lowa extended exemption from 
state gasoline taxes to urban transit com- 
panies, which also were excused from pay- 
ing registration license fees, except in 
nominal amount, and from payment of 
minor allied taxes. 


Orr-STREET PARKING 

New authority to engage in municipal 
off-street parking programs was granted in 
Nebraska and Tennessee, and the use of 
special assessments as a means of financing 
such facilities has been permitted in Alaska, 
Ohio, and Oregon. The “system”? concept 
was adopted by Nebraska in authorizing 
facilities financed by revenue bonds backed 
by charges for parking therein and also by 
revenues of on-street parking meters. North 
Dakota municipalities have been authorized 
to finance parking lots by special assessments 
paid in part by charges for use of the facility 
“and of the parking system of which it 


forms a part 


INTERIM StuDY COMMISSIONS 


Tax study commissions were created in 
California, Missouri, Texas, and Washing- 
ton, and were continued in New Mexico 
and North Carolina. Specific assignments 
to study local government were handed to 
interim commissions in Alaska (home rule), 
Maine (revision of general municipal law), 
Minnesota (tax and revenue provisions), and 
North Carolina (municipal problems related 
to urban growth). Continuing study of mu- 
nicipal problems in Illinois is provided by 
establishment of a permanent commission, 
appointive by the governor and composed 
of legislators and elected municipal officials. 


SEWERAGE FAciLiries 

State financial aid to municipalities for 
construction of sewage treatment plants, to 
supplement federal grants, was voted in at 
least two states. Maine appropriated $418,- 
000 to match $627,000 of federal funds and 
municipal shares, and Maryland authorized 
creation of a $5,000,000 state debt to match 
federal grants to its municipalities, with 
provision that the combined state and 
federal share shall not exceed 40 per cent 
for any project. South Carolina clarified its 
statute on extension of water and sewerage 
service outside city limits and municipal 
authority to levy charges therefor. 

Oregon authorized cities to impose 
sewage service charges on water users for 
the planning and construction of sewage dis- 
posal systems before service can begin; Ohio 
provided for launching such projects through 
creation of a state revolving fund to aid 
villages in financing plans for water and 
Operation of the 
sewer system and water works as a combined 
utility is permitted by a new Arkansas law; 
Alaska and North Carolina granted munici- 


sewer improvements 


palities authority to operate sewers as a 
public utility : 


Ov7rHer Laws 
Goats were added to the list of livestock 
not permitted to run at large in the cities 
and towns of New Mexico. In Colorado, 
horses and mules at large must maintain 
specified, respectful distances from city 
limits, the buffer zones being gauged in dis- 
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tance according to the size of the city. 
Connecticut and New York legalized raffles 
and bingo, respectively. Shortcuts to adopt- 
ing codified or revised ordinances, avoiding 
of reading at length and publishing in full, 
were permitted by Minnesota, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington; authority 
to adopt “model” or standard technical 
codes was granted, or extended, by 1957 
acts of Alaska, Florida, and New Mexico. 
A favorite objective of cities where Uncle 
Sam is concerned, payments in lieu of taxes, 
took a nasty switch in Ohio and Oregon, 
when both passed laws requiring municipali- 
ties to make such payments to host local 
governments on city properties located be- 
yond their city limits 


Connecticut stayed 
on the track, however, by adding veterans’ 
homes and hospitals to the list of institutions 
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for which the state will make in-lieu pay- 
ments to towns. 

Various devices for local preservation and 
exhibition of historical mementos were de- 
veloped by Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Washington 
Perhaps the most ingenious of these was an 
act of Kansas to authorize counties to give 
to historical societies abandoned jails and 
jail sites for preservation as historical sites. 

The Gentle Touch. ln New Hampshire, the 
town official heretofore known as “overseer 
of the poor” will henceforth be known as 
“overseer of welfare.’ The attributes of 
gentleness and wisdom attributed to senior 
citizens was taken account of by New 
Mexico in removing the maximum age 
qualification for employees of the state de- 
partment of courtesy and information. 


A Guide for Transportation Planning 
By O. W. CAMPBELL* 


County Manager, Dade County (Miami), Florida 


A guide manual has been issued by the National Committee on Urban Transportation 


for city governments to use in basic transportation planning. 


HE incredible expansion of our cities 
and urban areas in recent years has 
brought with it many problems. While 
there might be differences of opinion as to 
the most pressing need in any one com- 
munity, the most talked-of, groaned-about 
question is local transportation—or, how 
do you get there from here, and how long 
will it take? 
Cities of all sizes have this problem in 
some form, and the only real difference is a 
matter of degree. Modern transportation 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Campbell has been the 
representative of the International City Managers’ 
Association on the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation since the Committee's inception in 
1954. Mr. Campbell's city manager career began in 
1946 in San Jose, California. He was appointed 
city manager of San Diego in 1950 and, since 
September, 1957, has been county manager of the 
newly created metropolitan federation of Dade 
County, Florida. ; 

The basic guide manual, Better Transportation for 
Tour City, will be published in late November by 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37 


has made it possible for people to concen” 
trate in cities. Yet, ironic as it may seem, 
their continued explosive growth threatens 
suffocation of the very transportation sys- 
tems that helped cities grow and prosper in 
the past. 

More two-thirds of national 
population now lives in urban areas, and in 


than our 
the last 10 years, over 95 per cent of our 
total population growth has taken place in 
or converged on cities and their suburbs. 
Furthermore, current predictions point to a 
total population of over 200 million, pos- 
sibly 220 million, by 1975. Almost all of 
this increase will be in cities and metro- 
politan areas. With traffic congestion al- 
ready at the intolerable stage in many locali- 
ties, the urban transportation problem of 
the future will reach staggering proportions 
unless action is taken now. 

Elements of the Transportation Problem. As 
the first wave of postwar growth became a 
glaring reality, city officials everywhere be- 
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gan discussing ways and means to solve 
their traffic and transportation problems. 
In the course of these discussions, it became 
evident that any practical solution to this 
problem would require a new approach. 
This approach would have to be broad in 
scope and geared to improve all forms of 
local transportation. 

This search for solutions also served to 
reveal other elements of the problem. Some 
of these are: 

(1) Most cities do not have the necessary 
facts to evaluate the nature and extent of 
their problem, and few cities have a prac- 
tical system for collecting all of the basic 
data necessary 

(2) Past experience indicates that piece- 
meal efforts and single-purpose studies are 
not the answer. 

(3) With few notable exceptions, there 
is little evidence of active cooperation be- 
tween cities in urban areas, and in many in- 
stances, very little teamwork among munici- 
pal departments and agencies in carrying 
out specific transportation functions. 

The National Committee. With such broad 
conclusions in mind, municipal officials rep- 
resenting six national organizations under- 
took 
on Urban Transportation in May, 1954. The 
International City Managers’ Association 
cooperated in this venture from the be- 


to organize the National Committee 


ginning, along with the American Municipal 
Association, the American Public Works As- 
sociation, the American Society of Planning 
Officials, the Municipal Finance Officers 
the National 
The 


Association, and 


Municipal Law Officers. Bureau of 


Public Roads accepted membership shortly 


after the Committee was organized. Early 
in 1956 the National Association of County 
Officials and Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities became mem- 


the Canadian 


bers. 

The first objective set by the Committee 
was the preparation of a manual of methods 
and procedures by which cities could under- 
take a complete fact-gathering program, to 
help them evaluate transportation deficien- 
cies, and to project future needs on a fac- 
tual basis. To accomplish this objective, the 
work program was divided into logical cat- 


GUIDE FOR TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


Institute of 
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egories and assigned to nine subcommittees 
staffed with over 160 outstanding specialists 
selected from city, county, state, and federal 
governments, and from universities and con- 
sulting fields. In March, 1956, a preliminary 
manual was completed, and seven pilot 
cities were selected to field test the pro- 
cedures developed. These pilot cities are 
Detroit; Phoenix; Syracuse; Albuquerque; 
Oak Park, Illinois; Pocatello, Idaho; and 
San Diego, California. 

As a result of pilot study experience, 
study techniques have been improved and 
adjustments have been made to provide 
additional guidance for cities in organizing 
and carrying out a sound transportation 
planning program. 

The Guide Manual. This first completed 
work of the National Committee consists of 
a basic guide manual, Better Transportation 
for Your City, which will be published by the 
Public Administration Service in late No- 
vember of this year. This guide is a rather 
brief document designed for use by city 
managers, mayors, councilmen, department 
heads, transit management, and state high- 
way Officials. It presents in a simple, direct 
style how an effective transportation plan- 
ning program can be organized, the specific 
studies to be carried out, and the sequence 
in which they should be undertaken 

An initial series of procedure manuals, de- 
signed for use by technicians in carrying out 
specific studies, will be published early in 
1958. These procedure manuals cover such 
surveys as origin-destination, traffic vol- 
umes, travel time, accidents, parking, inven- 
tory of the street system, transit service, 
transportation administration, modernizing 
laws and ordinances, and financial records 
and reports. Transportation standards are 
provided by which the level of existing street 
and transit service can be measured after 


sufficient facts have been gathered and 
analyzed 

The program recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee has many strong points. 
Some of these are 

(1) All departments and agencies having 
a transportation responsibility in a com- 


munity or metropolitan area can be brought 
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into a working partnership from the be- 
ginning. Thus it can help to promote under- 
standing and cooperation, not only be- 
tween departments of local government but 
also among all participating agencies at the 
metropolitan, county, state, and federal 
levels as well 

(2) This program is adaptable for use by 
cities and counties, large or small, and by 
cities and counties cooperating in a single 
over-all metropolitan study program. 

(3) It is not a “crash” effort. It is a con- 
tinuing program whereby all necessary data 
can be kept up to date in order that trans- 
portation plans may reflect changes in com- 
munity needs as they develop 

(4) The program is constructed to help 
develop public interest and support from 
the beginning. Active support 
formed public is essential 


of an in- 
if a sound im- 
provement plan is to be approved and ade- 
quately financed. 

As manager of a pilot city, | found this 
program to be very practical. The informa- 
tion collected is valuable to both the ad- 
ministrator and the department heads in 
reaching decisions on a day-to-day operat- 
ing basis as well as in the preparation of 
long-range plans. In my opinion, this guide, 
together with its procedure manuals, con- 
stitutes the most complete and authoritative 
source material on transportation planning 
assembled to date. The National Committee 
recognizes that transportation planning and 
urban development are closely related and 


that, with the passage of time, transportation 


requirements in cities will undoubtedly 
change. As more cities set up and carry out 
factual planning the National 


Committee will draw upon their experience 


programs, 


to incorporate desirable adjustments. 

Municipal Organization. A word of caution 
Any city contemplating the 
adoption of a program of this type must 
realize that it requires administrative direc- 
tion, organization, and skilled personnel. It 
may even require organizational adjust- 
ments to permit successful prosecution of 
the program 


is in order 


To develop its full potential, the program 
must be established and financed on a con- 
tinuine basis. Only in this way can all of the 
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many related and intangible benefits be 
realized. In most cities this undoubtedly will 
require additional staff, equipment, and 
perhaps office space. However, a city need 
not bear all of the cost of this study program. 
Under the various highway acts, up to 1.5 
per cent of the federal funds apportioned to 
the states are available for engineering and 
planning purposes. These funds are avail- 
able to local governments at the option of 
the respective state highway departments 
Except for the surveys dealing with transit 
operations, local administration, and local 
laws and ordinances, the studies recom- 
mended by the Nationa! Committee qualify 
for such aid. 

Urban Planning. In considering solutions 
to the transportation problem, city man- 
agers should recognize that the nature and 
scope of any sound transportation improve- 
ment program will have a direct bearing on 
all of the basic elements of city development, 
both public and private. It will determine to 
a large extent where people will work, live, 
and do business in the future. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that the transportation plan 
be developed as an integral part of the over- 
all community plan. Transportation facili- 
ties of all kinds, whether they are streets, 
highways, or transit, are the framework 
upon which cities and urban areas develop 

Under the provisions of the 1956 highway 
act huge sums of money will be spent on 
highway improvements in cities and urban 
areas. It is important that these funds be 
used productively and in accordance with 
well developed 
accurate, 


plans and be based on 


factual data. In fact, whether 
or not a city can take full advantage of 
the federal highway program may well de- 
pend on its ability to document transporta- 
tion needs. 

The National 


dedicated to 


Committee’s 
the 
needs and objectives of cities now and in the 


program 18 
meeting transportation 
immediate future. It can be of direct assist- 
ance to all administrators and officials hav- 
ing responsibility for the planning, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
urban transportation systems. It can help 
improve your community 





The Administrative Policy-Making Officer 


By THOMAS J. DAVY* 


Educational Associate, Fels Institute of Local and State Government, 


University of Pennsylvania 


Three workshops were held to explore the position and role of the governmental admin- 


istrator and requisite education and training. This article presents the consensus of 


governmental admin strators and educators participating in these meetings. 


HAT are the position and role of 
administrative policy-making of- 
ficers? What are their responsibili- 
What skills 


quired? What educational background is 


ties? knowledges and are re- 
desirable for such officials? 

Ihe search for cuides to these and other 
questions prompted a year-long, research- 
conference program sponsored jointly by the 
International City 
the American Society for 


Managers’ Association, 
Public Adminis- 
tration, and the Fels Institute of Local and 


State Government, University of Pennsy]- 


vania.' ‘The results of two workshops of ad- 


ministrators and a three-day conference of 


educators, summarized below, should prove 


valuable to colleges and universities in 


evaluating pre-service education for ad- 


ministrative careers; they should also prove 
useful to governmental employers in plan- 
ning career development programs 

The basic assumption of the study was 
that education and training for administra- 
tive careers should be related directly to the 
requirements of the level of positions for 
which colleges and universities are prepar- 
ing people. Such requirements for principal 
administrators were 


discussed at the two 


administrators’ workshops. 


* Eprror’s Note: Dr. Davy is assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and has been on the staff of the Fels Institute 
since 1947. His duties at the Institute include 
supervision of the field work and internships of 
graduate students and consulting assistance to local 
governments for in-service training 


' The study was financed through a grant from 
the Samuel S. Fels Fund. Professor Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Minnesota, suggested the study and 
served as general advisor, while staffing was done 
by the Fels Institute faculty. 


The first workshop, held in November, 
1956, under the 
Manager L. P 


City, was composed primarily of leading 


chairmanship of City 
Cookingham of Kansas 


city managers.* ‘The second workshop, held 
in March, 1957, under the chairmanship of 
Lloyd M. Short of the | 


of Minnesota, was composed of a mixed 


Professor niversity 


group of local and state administrators and 

of staff and line department heads 
Following these workshops, a three-day 

conference of educators especially concerned 


with public administration training was 


held at the Fels Institute last June under the 


chairmanship of Professor Short. Using the 


conclusions of the administrators’ workshops 
as a point of departure, the educators ex- 
plored desirable curricula patterns, course 


instruction methods, in-course field experi 


? City managers who participated in the work 
shops included: W. Barton Avery, Springfield, 
Missouri; Tom E. Chenoweth, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota; L. P. Cookingham, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Clarence H. Elliott, Kalamazoo, Michi 
gan; Elder Gunter, University City, Missouri 
Porter W. Homer, Arizona; Edwin 5S 
Howell, Richmond, California; Leonard G. Howell, 
formerly of Des Moines, lowa; Warren C. Hyde, 
Edina, Minnesota; Bert W Evanston, 
Illinois; Mark E. Keane, Oak Park, Illinois; Robert 
B. Morris, Glencoe, Illinois; Donald M. Oakes 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; David D. Rowlands 
Tacoma, Washington; Carleton F. Sharpe, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Samuel E. Vickers, Long Beach, 
California; John B. Wentz, Beverly Hills, Cali 
fornia; and Ray W. Wilson, Phoenix, Arizona 
Other participants representing the city manager 
field included: Robert T. Anderson, county man 
ager, Riverside County, California; Lynn Andrews, 
assistant city manager, San Antonio, Texas; Orin 
F. Nolting, executive director, International City 
Managers’ Association; F. S 
the city manager, 
Donald C. Wagner, 
delphia 


Tucson, 


Johnson, 


Ostertag, assistant to 
Christi, Texas; and 
managing director, Phila- 


Corpus 
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ence, the respective roles of higher education 
and governmental employers in career de- 
velopment, and the problems of equipping 
the functional specialist for general adminis- 
trative responsibility 


I. Posrrion AND ROLE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ADMINISTRATOR 


HIS LEADERSHIP ROLE 

The administrator’s leadership role is to 
guide and direct his agency toward desired 
objectives (1) within the framework of our 
democratic which he acknowl- 
edges responsiveness to political direction; 
(2) with understanding and appreciation of 
the dignity, aspirations, and satisfactions of 


system in 


his employees; and (3) with due regard to 
the obligations of professional status. 

The administrator leads in two contexts: 
externally, in relation to his legislative su- 
periors, clientele groups, and the general 
public; and internally, in relation to the 
operation of the agency he heads. To be an 
effective leader in his external relationships, 
the administrator should have the following 
qualities: a sense of organizational relevance, 
or the ability to view specific organizational 
units and activities as parts of a broader 
pattern of and 
services; public relations or political sense; 


governmental programs 
and sensitivity to group and individual re- 
actions in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of programs 

To be an effective leader internally, the 
administrator should be see the 
enterprise as a whole, make decisions, plan 
ahead, delegate, and secure loyalty. 

The framework in which 
leadership is exercised requires that the ad- 
ministrator 


able to 


democratic 


subscribe to a faith in elected 
political leadership and responsibility and 
acknowledge the vitality of popular institu- 
tions. The administrator is especially con- 
cerned with seeks to 
create an of approval and 
security in which employees feel free to ex- 
press themselves; he develops a sensitivity 
to the needs and motivations of others. 

As a professional person, the administra- 
tor seeks continually to improve his own 
qualifications through observation and disci- 
plined study. He also maintains high ethical 


human values: he 


atmosphere 
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standards in his dealings with his superiors, 
his employees, and the public, regardless of 


the circumstances 


HIS RESPONSIBILITIES 


The administrators’ workshops defined 
responsibilities’ as the classes of activities 
for which they should be willing to be held 
They identified 
14 major responsibilities under four cate- 
gories: 

Responsiveness to Superiors and Clientele 

1. To assist and service superiors in dis- 


accountable by superiors 


charging their responsibilities efficiently and 
effectively. 

2. To maximize public understanding of, 
for the 
policies and programs under his direction. 


compliance with, and support 
Articulation of Objectives and Programs 


3. To formulate and present to his su- 
periors policy and program proposals that 
are professionally sound and politically ac- 
ceptable. In this regard he must reconcile 
the recommendations of subordinates, his 
own professional judgment, and the value 
preferences of superiors and the public. 

4. To seek the cooperation of and work 
closely with other governmental agencies 
and with private groups whose activities 
have a significant bearing upon the ac- 
complishments of his organization’s objec- 
tives and programs 

5. To anticipate long-term community 
needs and developments through appro- 
priate plans and proposals 

Procurement and Organization of Resources 

6. To organize and control his resources 
for optimum efficiency and responsiveness 
to the public interest. 

7. To recruit and place the most compe- 
tent people available and to promote peo- 
ple according to merit and potential. 

8. To procure, distribute, utilize, and 
maintain physical resources economically, 
expeditiously, and with the maximum de- 
gree of organizational harmony 

Direction and Supervision 

9. To establish 
systems of communication for his organiza- 
tion. 

10. To seek employee ac- 
ceptance of and enthusiasm for the policies, 


and maintain effective 


maximum 
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programs, and procedures with which they 
are concerned 

11. To help his employees improve their 
qualifications for present and potential re- 
sponsibilities 

12. To 


supervision, 


assume direct leadership and 


when necessary, in major 


emergencies and in administrative situa- 
tions of special political sensitivity 
13. To 


tors 
tinually the administrative and technical 


stimulate technician-administra- 
under his direction to improve con- 
standards of their operations 

14. To 
tematically the adequacy and efficiency of 
the services under his direction. 

It is that the 
managers centered most of their discussion 


evaluate periodically and sys- 


interesting to note city 
on the responsibilities involved in respon- 
siveness to superiors and clientele, and in 


direction and supervision 


KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 

Through education and experience, the 
workshops that 
should acquire special knowledge of 


suggested administrators 

1. The political, social, and economic en- 
vironment with which public administration 
is carried on in the United States; 

2. The theory and practice of organiza- 
tion and management; 

3. Group dynamics and human rela- 
tions; 

4. Management systems and techniques 
such as finance, planning, personnel, re- 
search, and public relations; and 

5. The social objectives, legal and organ- 
izational patterns, and professional standards 
in the major service areas of government 
health, welfare, law enforcement, and so on. 

Though the city managers considered all 
of these categories important, they tended 
to emphasize the special importance of 
understanding the political, social, and 
economic environment of government and 
of knowing the theory and techniques of 


group dynamics and human relations. 


SKILLS REQUIRED 

The workshops identified six classes of 
essential administrative skills: 

1. Problem identification and analysis or 
the skills of decision-making; 
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2. Situational analysis, the skills in- 


volved in “sizing up’ the administrative 
and political milieu, the organization, and 
individual persons; 

3. Operational analysis, the skills needed 
for analyzing technical administrative mat- 
ters, such as position analysis, financial and 
statistical analysis, and so on; 

4. Audience-oriented interpretation and 
presentation, or the skills of written and oral 
communication; 

5. Delegation and review; and 

6. Negotiation and conference 

In this discussion the managers stressed 
especially the skills required for decision- 
making, situational analysis, communica- 
tion, and delegation 


IMPLICATIONS OF CITY MANAGERS’ WORKSHOP 
of the discussion 


suggests that they are giving more attention 


A review managers’ 
than heretofore to the external relationships 
of their job. In terms of what they consider 
their leadership role and_ responsibilities, 
they the 
impact of their relationships with council, 
the 
public upon the adequacy and effectiveness 


are increasingly concerned with 


other governmental levels, and with 
of their organization and programs. They 
tending and more, it 
look “up and out,” in addition to “in.”’ Or, 
to put it another way, they are changing 
from what we may term 
‘‘administrative executives.” 

The discussions suggest 
that city managers are showing relatively 
more concern for the problems of employee 
motivation and administrative communica- 
and less concern for the 
technical problems of management. Em- 
phasis is on the word “relatively.” Also ap- 
parent in the managers’ workshop is an en- 
lightened and sophisticated attitude toward 
in-service training. They consider in-service 
training and development for both their 
employees and themselves one of their 
primary responsibilities 


are more seems, to 


“managers” to 


managers’ also 


tion relatively 


II. EpuCATION AND TRAINING OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ADMINISTRATOR 
PRE-SERVICE CURRICULUM 
Students aiming at careers as adminis- 
trative generalists should in their under- 
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graduate work take courses in political sci- 
ence, economics, American history, public 
administration, statistics, English composi- 
tion, and accounting. Many graduate pro- 


grams in public administration require such 
course areas as prerequisites for entrance 
Graduate curricula throughout the coun- 
try manifest three patterns: the required 
curriculum, the core program plus electives, 
and the program of electives. The most ap- 
propriate pattern depends upon the spe- 
given 
school in its public administration program. 


cific objectives being sought by a 


The consensus of the educators appeared to 
be that the core program plus electives was 
probably the most desirable pattern 

The authors of this paper proposed a pro- 
gram of core courses for the graduate level 
which was generally subscribed to by the 
They 


five one-semester courses as follows: 


conference participants advocated 

1. The environment of public adminis- 
tration. This course would treat administra- 
tion in its constitutional setting, its relation- 
ships to the judicial and legislative branches, 
and its control and direction by political 
superiors. It also would explore the rela- 
political 
parties and pressure groups and the patterns 


tionships of administration to 
of intergovernmental relations 

theory and 
This 


with the fundamental approaches in organ- 


2. Organization manage- 


ment concepts course would deal 
izational theory: (a) organization as tech- 
nical problem in scientific management; (b) 
organization as a social process emphasizing 
human relations and informal communica- 
tion; (c) organization as the anatomy of 
decision-making; and (d) organization as an 
entity which is held accountable for some- 
thing and responsible to someone 

3. Public finance and public budgeting 
This course would cover revenue systems, 
borrowing, expenditure patterns, fiscal plan- 
ning, and public budgeting as a major 
management process 

4. Personne! management. This course 
would analyze the peculiarities of personnel 
administration in the United States, the 
problems of directing and controlling bu- 
reaucracy in our system of government, and 


the problems of rigidity, security, loyalty, 
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recruitment, training, and so on. Group 
dynamics and human relations would be an 
important element of this course. 

5. Research and communication labora- 
tory. In this course, the students would be 
trained in research methods and in effective 
oral and written communication. 
that the 
graduate school include another core course, 


The conference recommended 


governmental policy and services, in its pro- 
gram if its graduates begin their careers as 
administrative generalists, e.g., city man- 
agers or assistants to city managers 


COURSE INSTRUCTION METHODS 


This discussion identified four basic cate- 
gories of teaching methods: the lecture, the 
discussion-seminar, the problem solving 
method of inquiry, and the case method. 
Research has demonstrated that any 
one method is superior to the others. The 
appropriate 


not 


combination of 
methods to use in a course depends upon 
the aim of the course, the time available for 
instruction, the physical facilities and budg- 
et, the location of the institution, the types 


method or 


and reactions of the students, and, perhaps 
most important, the personality and prefer- 
ences of the teacher 

Underlying all methods, however, should 
be the psychological principles that the stu- 
dent, not the teacher, is the primary agent 
in the learning process and that teaching 
should lead from the concrete to the ab- 
stract 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The authors of this paper took the posi- 
tion that field 
supervised jointly by 


experience, planned and 
the school and the 
governmental sponsor, should be an integral 
part of every graduate program for adminis- 
trative careers. The fundamental purpose of 
field experience should be to give the stu- 
dent the opportunity to develop what may 
be termed an “administrative policy-mak- 
ing perspective’ in an early stage of his 
career development 

The criteria for judging the adequacy of 
an internship are that it (1) enables the stu- 
dent to acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes deemed by the school and sponsor 
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with the 
makes a contribution 
to the sponsor’s operation commensurate 
with his investment in the student; and (3) is 
a situation that suits the student’s career ob- 


to be desirable and obtainable 


period of service; (2 


yectives 

Variety of experience and close associa- 
tion with principal administrators are im- 
portant elements of an internship. The in- 
terns should be given specific assignments of 
major value to their sponsors and should be 
challenged to relate practice observed to 
theory studied. Interns should be en- 
couraged to relate specific problems and 
activities to broader governmental and social 
problems 

In this session there was much discussion 
of the values of a thesis in public adminis- 
tration training. It was proposed that the 


field 


cepted for the thesis requirement since they 


students’ work studies should be ac- 
reflect the kind of research and writing that 
will be most valuable to them as administra- 
tors. However, there was considerable dis- 
agreement with this proposal. Other partici- 
pants felt that it was important for a student 
to have the kind of intellectual challenge a 
thesis provides in analyzing and synthesizing 
data and in arriving at conclusions. 


EQUIPPING THE SPECIALIST 
The did feel 


that there was much opportunity to provide 


conference generally not 
the functional specialist (doctors, engineers, 
foresters, lawyers, and so on) with public 
administration courses in their specialized 
graduate programs. He is so immersed in 
learning the technical knowledge and skills 
of his profession that he has little time or in- 
other If a course in 


clination for courses 


governmental administration can be in- 
cluded in the specialist’s curriculum, its ob- 
jective should be to foster an understanding 
of the role of government in modern society 
It should stress the pervasive political char- 
acter of government, its public accountabil- 
ity, the complexity of its objectives, and the 
obligation upon public administrators for 


uniform, consistent, and open action 
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Training the functional specialist is pri- 
marily the responsibility of governmental 
employers. They should promote personnel 
policies that foster a generalist attitude 
among functional specialists moving into 
higher administrative positions: easy trans- 


fers from one unit to another; development 


of broader career ladders; selection and pro- 


motion policies that encourage persons with 
capacity for general administration; ample 
opportunity for in-service training. 


ROLES OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 


Preparation of people for higher admin- 
istrative responsibility should be approached 
from the “‘total career development’”’ point 
of view. Pre-service schooling cannot fully 
qualify a for such responsibility 
Much of the knowledge and of the 
skills needed by top administrators can be 


per son 


most 


acquired only with maturity and through 
Both 


colleges and universities and governmental 


progressively responsible experience 


employers must share the responsibility of 
“staffing democracy’s top side.” 

The conference felt that it was imperative 
that governmental employers adopt a broad- 
They 


take a long-range approach to the develop- 


er career service philosophy should 
ment of administrative leaders. They should 
establish and finance continued education 
Planned 


diversified 


and training for their personnel 


and graduated programs of 


work assignments, individual evaluation 


and career counseling, educational leaves 


’ 


transfers among departments, “and ex- 
changes of personnel with colleges and uni- 
versities are all desirable 

The conference identified areas of inter- 
est and activity common to educators and 
administrators in recruitment and selection 
and 


for pre-service education 


the 


training, in 


pre-service course program, in post- 
entry personnel development programs, in 
research. In 


many ways educators and government ad- 


in-service training, and in 


ministrators can work together to improve 
the quality and competence of leadership 
at the higher administrative levels of govern- 
ment. ‘ 








News of the Month 
City Managers Hold 43rd 
Annual Conference 


EW horizons in management was the 

theme for the 43rd annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation held in Washington, D.C., from 
October 20 to 23. The conference was at- 
tended by 561 town, city, and county 
managers and by approximately 500 other 
persons including the wives of city managers, 
assistants to city managers, and other inter- 
ested persons. The manager attendance 
figure is a record well in excess of the 427 
managers attending the 1954 conference in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Samuel E. Vickers, city manager of Long 
Beach, California, opened the conference 
with the presidential address which was fol- 
lowed by a panel on “‘Management Per- 
spectives.”’ Another general session was held 
on federal-city relations to consider the 
topics of housing and urban renewal, water 
supply, the federal highway program, mu- 
nicipal airports, civil defense, and crime 
prevention. The panels were organized with 
city managers and key federal officials par- 
ticipating. The federal officials served as 
experts to answer questions raised by the 
managers on each panel. Additional general 
sessions dealt with human relations, rela- 
tions between the council and the manager, 
and planning the city of tomorrow. 

Other conference meetings included con- 
current panels on a variety of topics includ- 
ing advanced management techniques, resi- 
dential suburbs, problems of the central 
business district, and public relations. 
Eleven population group meetings were 
held for managers to discuss current prob- 
lems related to the size of their communities. 

Luncheon addresses were given by Frank 
C. Moore, chairman of the Continuing Na- 
tional Conference on Metropolitan Area 

Problems, on “Cooperation in Metropolitan 
’ Areas” and by Robert E. Merriam, assist- 


ant director of the United States Bureau of 


the Budget, on “The Future of Intergovern- 


mental Relations.”’ Leo A. Hoegh, adminis- 
trator, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, presented the principal address at the 
annual banquet on ‘Local 
and Civil Defense.’’ Special features in- 
cluded tours of the Washington area and a 
ladies’ program 


Governments 


featuring discussion ses- 


sions on the duties of a city manager’s wife. 


Carleton F. Sharpe, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was elected president of ICMA for the 
coming year. Newly elected vice presidents 
to serve for two years are John M. Baldwin, 
Ocala, Florida; John M. Biery, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Elmore F. Klement, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; R. G. Pepin, 
Odessa, Texas; and W. T. Williamson, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

The holdover vice presidents who will 
serve another year Virgil 


are: Basgall, 


Junction City, Kansas; Robert A. Finlayson, 


Eugene, Oregon; T. E. Hinson, High Point, 
North Carolina; C. A. Miller, Saginaw, 
Michigan; and Harold C. Pike, Chelten- 
ham Township, Pennsylvania. In addition 
to Vickers, other past presidents who will 
continue on the executive board are: George 
E. Bean, Illinois; Clarence H 
Elliott, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Russell E. 
McClure, Corpus Christi, Texas; and Ross 
E. Windom, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The 1958 annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association will be 
held in Dallas, Texas. 


Peoria, 


Nuclear Reactor Planned for 
Municipal Electric Plant 

IQUA, Ohio (17,447), is planning for 

the generation of 
“organic reactor’ to be fur- 
nished by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. The city-owned electric plant 
was chosen as the test site for the installation 
early in 1957, and the AEC will finance the 
nuclear portion of the plant as well as cer- 
tain research 


electricity by an 
moderated 


and development for the 
project. The AEC will pay for the cost for 


the reactor, interconnecting steam lines, 
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and housing at an estimated cost of $4,010,- 
400. The city’s contribution will be in 
existing facilities which are valued at 
$3,500,000. The tentative starting date for 
construction is April, 1959, with comple- 
tion scheduled for April, 1961. 

Although the steam generating capacity 
would increase approximately one-third, the 
electrical output capacity of the plant on a 
firm basis will not be increased by the addi- 
tion of the organic moderated reactor. The 
unit is strictly experimental and is not con- 
sidered as a source of firm power. The net 
rated heat output of the present power plant 
is 540,000,000 British thermal units pet 
hour. The net rated heat output of the re- 
actor will be 42,700,000 BTU’s per hour 
The present plant has installed generating 
capacity of 33,000 kilowatts with a net out- 
put capacity of 31,200 kilowatts. The 
electrical output capacity which can be 
realized from steam generated by the re- 
actor will be 12,500 kilowatts with a net 
capacity of 11,400 kilowatts. 

Present production cost for the steam 
generating plant is 6 mills per kilowatt 
hour. The estimated cost of production of 
electrical energy with the reactor is about 
5.5 mills in excess of present production 
cost.—Rospert M. Hance, Jr., city man- 
ager, Piqua. 


City and Chamber of Commerce 
Join in Bench Advertising 


HE city government in San Fernando, 

California, has joined with the local 
chamber of commerce in a bench advertis- 
ing program to encourage a friendly attitude 
among shoppers ad visitors and to promote 
the shopping attractions in the city. Thirty 
of the benches have been installed at im- 
portant bus stops within the city. 

The program was undertaken because 
advertising companies, who formerly had 
placed benches at bus stops, have allowed 
the benches to deteriorate and to become 
unsightly and had installed and moved 
benches without permits. The enforcement 
problem seemed greater than the small 
revenue derived by the city. 

The new plan was proposed by the city 
and accepted by the chamber of commerce 


The two organizations split the cost of ethe 
benches, the backs and seats, and the paint- 
ing. The city contributed the labor for 
assembly of the benches and the freight 
charges. ‘The costs, which were divided by 
the city and the chamber of commerce, 
were $1,307 or $43.57 per bench. The city 
has agreed to pay the entire cost for main- 
tenance of the benches and has contracted 
with a painting contractor to maintain the 
benches at $17 per bench per year.—Ray‘A 
Woops, administrative officer, San Fer- 
nando. 


Governors Confer on Transfers 
of State-Federal Services 
pte per sere from cight states met 

with selected federal officiads in Chi- 
cago on October 3-4 as the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee to discuss and take 
action on joint governmental services and 
sources of revenue. 

[he joint committee met under the chair- 
manship of Governor Lane Dwinell of New 
Hampshire for the governors and Robert B 
Anderson, secretary of the treasury, for the 
federal government. The committee gave 
particular attention to five functions and 
three sources of revenue during its meeting 
Proposals were made for each area, and cer- 
tain actions or referrals for further study 
were taken by the committee as follows 

1. That state and local governments 
take over full financial and operating re 
sponsibility for the national school lunch 
and milk program: referred back to the 
staff for further study. 

2. That state and local governments as- 
sume full financial responsibility for the 
older federally aided vocational education 
programs approved by the committee 

3. That the states spend a minimum sum 
for natural disaster relief before receiving 
federal financial assistance: approved in 
principle and referred back to the staff for 
further study on state minimum expendi- 
tures : 

4. That the states take full responsibility 
for financial aid to municipalities in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities and 
that the federal government discontinue 
such grants: approved by the committee 
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5. That the state and local governments 
increase their participation in old age as- 
sistance payments to beneficiaries under old 
age and survivors insurance over the age of 
65: referred back to the staff for further 
study 

6. That the 10 cent federal tax on 
local telephone service be changed to allow 
a 4 per cent credit on any state taxing to this 
level: approved by the committee. 


per 


7. That the joint committee will recom- 
mend relinquishment or reduction of taxes 
qn admissions, amusements, and the use of 
safe deposit boxes: approved in principle 
by the committee with the statement that 
such faxes are better suited for local than 
state use, The joint committee stated that 
federal withdrawal from some of these taxes 
should bear a relationship to the assump- 


tion of additional functions by state and 
local governments 
8. That the federal estate tax be con- 


sidered as a possible source of increased 
revenue to the states: approved in principle 
with a special technical committee to draw 
up specific proposals on a greater share of 
the federal estate tax for state governments. 

The joint committee also gave attention 
to nine emerging problems in the area of 
state-federal relations including higher edu- 
cation, metropolitan problems, urban re- 
newal, mental health, water use and con- 
servation, atomic energy, migratory farm 
labor, problems of an aging population, and 
law enforcement. The committee directed 
the staff to prepare papers discussing greater 
participation and financing by the states in 
urban renewal and on atomic energy. Other 
emerging problems will be considered at 
future meetings. 

The Joint 


Action Com- 


mittee had its origin in a speech by Presi- 


Federal-State 


dent Eisenhower at the Governors’ Confer- 
ence in June in which he suggested that such 
a group he 


consider areas 


where federal and state governments could 


organized to 


transfer functions and responsibility. The 
committee held its first meeting in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, on August 9 and 10, at which 
time the emerging problems were set forth 
for future discussion and action. The next 
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three-fourths if the community 


| November 


meeting of the committee will be held 
November 14-15 at Washington, D.C. 

The membership of the committee in- 
cludes from the Governors’ Conference the 
governors of Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Kansas, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Representatives from 
government 


Island, and 
the 


the secretaries of 


Texas. federal 
the 
treasury, labor, and health, education, and 
welfare; the director of the budget; three 
assistants to the President; the ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Defense 
Administration. 


include 


and 
Civil 


1957 Federal Legislation 
Affecting Cities 
of the 85th 
has passed several measures of interest 
to municipalities. The Housing Act of 1957 
approved $350 million in additional grant 
funds for the urban renewal program. By 
administrative directive, however, only $250 
million will be available for new projects 
The act also allows lower FHA down pay- 
ments on for-sale housing and increases the 


HE first session Congress 


federal share of urban renewal projects to 
elects to 
bear all of the cost of planning surveys, 
legal services, and administrative costs. 

Urban renewal fund allocations to any 
one state were increased to 12.5 per cent of 
the total funds, and relocation grants to 
individual businesses were boosted to $2,500 
Matching urban planning grants to official 
government planning agencies now can be 
made to any area threatened by rapid ur- 
banization caused by establishment or 
expansion of federal installations 

The public health program for fiscal 
1958 provides $50 million in grants-in-aid 
for the 
facilities. 


construction of sewage 
Another $6.5 ap- 


proved for water supply and water pollution 


treatment 
million was 
control. 

An the Airways 
Modernization Board, has been established 
to develop navigation and traffic control 
facilities for traffic. The 
board will promote the development and 
modernization of 


independent agency, 


expanding air 


the national 


system ol 
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aviation navigation and traffic control to 
serve the needs for joint civil-military use. 
Congress has pending several measures 
affecting cities including greater federal 
control and responsibility for civil defense, 
aid to labor surplus areas, federal payments 
in lieu of property taxes, and authorization 
of commercial banks to underwrite munici- 
pal revenue bonds. Congress failed to pass 
or act upon legislation to permit the ex- 
tension of social security coverage on a 
voluntary and local option basis to all 
municipal policemen and firemen, federal 
assistance for insurance against flood dam- 
age, and a proposal for federal taxation on 
the interest from bonds issued by munici- 
palities for public housing or urban renewal. 


Standardizes Transmissions 
for City Cars 

ICHMOND, Virginia, has standard- 

ized on eight-cylinder, automatic trans- 
mission cars for all police use and on six- 
cylinder, standard transmission cars for 
nonpolice use. The decision to standardize 
on these cars followed a study by the budget 
bureau which showed that lower operating 
costs could be obtained. The operating cost 
of automatic transmission, eight-cylinder 


cars in police use was 1.4 cents per mile’ 


lower than for the standard transmission 
eights. In nonpolice use, the operating costs 
for automat > transmission, six-cylinder cars 
was 1 cent per mile higher than for standard 
transmission sixes 

The study was set up to include equal 
numbers of vehicles with standard and auto- 
matic transmissions which had traveled ap- 
proximately the same number of miles and 
had been assigned to the same type of duty. 
The study covered eight police cars, four 
with automatic transmissions and four with 
standard transmissions, and 24 six-cylinder 
nonpolice cars, 12 with automatic trans- 
missions and 12 with standard transmis- 
sions. Operating costs were gathered includ- 
ing total mileage, cost per mile of operation, 
gasoline used, and miles per gallon. The 
study covered 417,904 miles of automatic 
transmission service and 396,079 miles of 
standard transmission service. 


The breakdown of costs showed the fol- 
lowing: (1) eight-cylinder police cars with 
automatic transmission operated at 4.5 cents 
per mile and 9.7 miles per gallon; (2) eight- 
cylinder, standard transmission police cars 
operated at 5.9 cents per mile and 9.0 miles 
per gallon; (3) six-cylinder, automat 
transmission nonpolice cars operated at 3.6 
cents per mile and 12.1 miles per gallon; 
and (4) six-cylinder, standard transmission 
nonpolice cars operated at 2.6 cents per 
mile and 13.2 miles per gallon. 

The savings on automatic transmission 
police cars will average about $700 per car 
per year, more than offsetting the $100 cost 
for automatic transmission. The eight- 
cylinder automatic transmission is more 
economical for two reasons. First, police 
cars are in service 24 hours per day with 
many different drivers, and there is a great 
deal of wear on clutch and transmission 
Second, the long hours of driving at low 
speed and in heavy traffic contribute to 
abuse of the transmission on the standard 
transmission car. It seems likely also that the 
automatic transmission police car will be 
less fatiguing for the driver and will allow 
him to concentrate more on observing 
conditions while on automobile patrol 
ALAN F. Kiepper, management specialist, 
Richmond. 


National Safety Council Steps 
up Traffic Program 

HE National Safety Council is launch- 

ing the second year of the program, 
‘Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents,” by 
encouraging an intensified governmental 
and citizen sponsored effort to reduce auto 
accidents in 1958. The first phase of the 
campaign will be an attack on the primary 
causes of accidents during the peak period 
in December. This will be followed by a 
drive all through 1958 to strengthen traff« 
safety programs in communities in all parts 
of the United States. 

The 1958 campaign will stress municipal 
government action in a number of areas 
where official support is needed. The major 
steps include revision of traffic ordinances, 
stricter enforcement of traffic laws, uniform 
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treatment of violators in traffic courts, and 
greater driver education in public schools. 
State governments are being encouraged to 
strengthen traffic laws and to provide 
stricter driver licensing procedures. The 
program also stresses citizen action to pro- 
vide support for programs and 
participation in local safety activities in- 
cluding the support of local safety councils. 

Planning and promotional kits for traffic 
safety campaigns are available on request 
to the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


official 


Issues T'wo Reports on City 
Manager Profession 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation has issued two new reports in 
“The City Manager Profession Series’ en- 
titled Trends in Salaries of City Managers and 
City Management—A Growing Profession (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). 

A large part of Trends in Salaries of City 
Managers is based upon data gathered from 
city managers on salaries, fringe benefits, 
working conditions, and other phases of the 
manager job. The report deals with the 
problem of setting an adequate salary, the 
factors affecting city manager salaries, non- 
salary aspects of the job, and the role of the 
city council and the manager in arriving at 
adequate compensation. Data on salaries 
and fringe benefits are shown in 16 tables. 

The ICMA Committee on Professional 
Training, under the chairmanship of L. P. 
Cookingham, city manager, Kansas City, 
Missouri, prepared the report, City Manage- 
ment 
views the history of American municipal 


A Growing Profession. The report re- 
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administration and the changing position of 
the city manager as he adapts himself to 
new social forces. The committee makes 
specific recommendations for the three 
areas of city manager training 
graduate, graduate, and intern. 
Other reports in “The City Manager 
Profession Series’? are Handbook for Council- 
men in Council-Manager Cities, issued in 1955, 


under- 


and Guideposts on Assuming a City Manager 
Position and The Selection of a City Manager, 
both issued in 1957. 


Issues Planning Guide for 


Public Works 


«ie posse planning for public 
works in the context of intergovern- 
mental relations is set forth in Planning for 
Public Works City Hall Bookshelf) 
The guide was prepared on the basis of an 
extensive survey of governmental planning 
in all parts of the United States and con- 


(see 


sultation with universities, government agen- 
cies, and private associations. 

The nation’s needs, present and future, 
are set forth in an introductory section 
which points to the backlog which has ac- 
cumulated during the past 20 years, the re- 
placement of existing facilities, and the ex- 
pansion needed for an estimated population 
of 1975 of 228 million inhabitants. Steps in 
public works planning are outlined includ- 
ing the measurement of needs, the estab- 
lishment of priorities, the development of a 
capital and _ the 
final action phase in the establishment of 
the capital budget. The report includes a 


improvement program, 


discussion of criteria for capital projects and 
the organization of local planning 
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Adopts Variable Annuities 


W! SCONSIN is the first state to permit vari- 
able retirement annuities under an act 


adopted by the 1957 state legislature. The legisla- 
tion affects three employee groups: state em- 
ployees, public school teachers, and Milwaukee 
city employees. Funds in the variable annuity 
program can be invested in common stocks, real 
estate, and other recognized forms of equities in- 
cluding securities convertible into common stock. 
The purpose is to provide retirement allowances 
that more nearly approximate the rises and falls 
in the cost of living. Investments are to be made 
by the state investment board, and no limits are 
imposed on the rise or fall in values of the annui- 
ties. Participation is optional for both present 
and future members of the retirements systems, 
and the portion of an employee’s contribution to 
be invested in a variable annuity is limited to 50 
per cent of current contributions and not more 
than 10 per cent per year of accumulated credits 
No transfers from the variable annuity are per- 
mitted, Since the variable annuity plan cannot 
guarantee a minimum retirement income, any 
person participating must waive any right to the 
minimum benefit on the variable annuity portion 


of his retirement. 


Film and Radio Reports 
Glendale, California, has issued an annual 
report in the form of a 30-minute color slide 
program accompanied by a tape recorded sound 


Ihe 


operations as well as progress on specific activi- 


track report describes the government 


ties during the year. All of the slides were taken 
by city employees and produced on film strip. 
The report has been made available to all civic, 
social, service, school, and church groups and 
also is scheduled for several public showings 

The Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion has completed a film entitled Your County 
Government with information on the organization 
and services of the county government. The 20- 
minute, black and white, sound film is designed 
for public groups, county employees, and public 
schools. The film has been accepted by the 
audio-visual departments of both the city and 


county school systems and will be shown during 


The 
prints was produced for $4,100 


film with 20 


It was written 


the current academic year 


and directed by the commission staff, and a 


commercial organization handled the shooting, 
other technical 


cutting, and 


The 


Pontiac, 


operations 


city manager and department heads in 
Michigan, use a five-minute period 
from 9:00 to 9:05 on Monday 


to present radio reports to the people. The broad- 


A.M to Friday 


casts cover city government and other com- 


munity activities 


Adopts Municipal Income Tax 
Denver, Colorado, has adopted a municipal 
1958, for 


A one-half of 1 per cent levy will be 


income tax to be effective on January 1, 
two years 
imposed on the gross earnings of individuals and 
net profits of businesses up to $5,000 and a 1 per 
cent levy on income in excess of $5,000. Nonresi 
dents will be taxed on the 


amount of income 


earned within the city. Persons who pay an in 
come tax in other cities will be given 50 per cent 
credit providing the cities will grant the same 
benefits to Denver residents. Social security, re- 
tirement, sickness, and other similar benefits are 
exempt from the tax as will be the earnings of 
persons under 16 years of age, intermittent earn- 
ings of students, and workmen's compensation 
The manager of revenue will collect the tax ona 


The 


yield $6.8 million a year of which $3 million will 


pay-as-you-go basis tax is estimated to 


be allocated to the capital improvement fund, 


$2.5 million to the general fund, and the re- 
mainder to pay administrative costs and to re- 


duce the property tax 


Fire Losses To Reach New High 
1957 
cording to advance 
Board of Fire | 


previous high of $989 million in 1956. Fire losses 


will be over $1 billion ac- 
National 


This will top the 


Fire losses for 


estimates of the 


nderwriters 


for the first eight months of 1957 are 6.8 per cent 
more than for the same period in 1956. The bil- 
lion dollar mark will be surpassed even if the 
fire losses for the last four months of 1957 equal 
the same period in 1956. Increase in fire losses is 
not due solely to inflated costs. The number of 


fires also is increasing. In 1942 there were 650,335 
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fires, of which 311,28¢ ere 


In 


1956, the last complete year for such statistics, 


building fires 
there were 865,651 fires with 408,952 of then 
building fires. The leading causes of fires in their 
ol 


misuse of electricity; 


order occurrence are matches and smoking 
lightning; petroleum and 
its products; and stoves, furnaces, oil burners, 
and pipes. Home inspection is increasing with 
2,000 communities reporting 8,000,000 homes 


inspected in 1956 


Symposium on Federal Highways 
Ihe of 


urban areas to absorb the impact of the federal 


importance area-wide planning in 
highway program was stressed by participants at 


held Hart- 


The meeting was sponsored 


a three-day symposium recently in 


ford, Connecticut 
by the Connecticut General Life Insurance Con 
pany to bring together about 400 leaders in busi- 


ness, government, and education to study the 


effect, of the $25 billion federal highway program 


on metropolitan areas 


Many of the speakers 


stressed the importance of area-wide planning in 


relation to housing and urban renewal, indus- 


trial development, commercial centers, urban 
transportation, and other forms of land use. One 


participant went 80 far as to suggest that the 


federal highway program be postponed for two 
years so that better plans could be drawn up for 
the of 


types of land use 


integration major highways with other 


I'he importance of relating 
renewal stressed 


highways to urban 


Albert M 


Home Finance Agency, who stated 


was by 


Cole, administrator, Housing and 
“Here we 
have two great programs, urban renewal and 
interstafe highways, both designed to improve 
our basic living, and surely it would be ironical 
if they should operate in opposition to each 


other 


Approve Sewage Plant Bonds 
Voters in Wichita, Kansas, have approved a 
bond issue for $6,660,000 for construction of a 
secondary sewage treatment plant. The issue was 
carried by a margin of seven and one-half to one 
10. The facility will 
‘I he 


special election was held after a similar proposal 


at an election on September 


be financed by general obligation bonds 


in the spring of 1957 had been voted down by a 
margin of 18,603 to 13,428. When the earlier 
election failed, the state board of health stopped 
sewer construction in the city by refusing to issue 


permits for building of laterals, submains, and 
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mains When this happened the spe Clal elects 


was called and 22 civic and professional organiza 


tions endorsed the proposal and helped i 


publicity. An. advertising comn 


to promote the issue, and newspapers lent exter 


sive editorial support. Radio and tele 


stations also donated public service time f 


broadcasting information messages from the city 


officials 
' 


Wichita voters in the fall of 1956 ap 


November 


ittee was formed 


ision 


proved acquisition of the water distribution sys- 


tem from a privately owned company, 


city recently opened bids for $41,825,000 in 
water works revenue bonds to finance the project 
May, 1 P Pp 


The revenue bonds sold at an average net 


est of 4.49 


(see Pusptic MANAGEMENT, 109 


inter 


er cent 


Eliminates One Source of Smog 


Los Angeles County, California, has adopted a 


smog control ordinance etlective October l. 


1957, which bans the use of approximately 1 
million home incinerators within an area of 5,000 
the cause 
whic h 
New 


An estimated 9,000 tons o 


square miles. The incinerators may be 


of of 


periodically cover the area according 


one-third the man-made fumes 
to a 
York Times dispatch 


trash burned daily 


Public 


trash and either bury or burn it in fumeless in- 


were in these incinerators 


or private services now will collect the 


cinerators. The principal source of air pollution, 
automobile exhaust fumes, still is being studied 
intensively by local and federal agencies and by 


the automotive industry 


Cities Issue Leaflets 


Several cities have issued leaflets and bro- 


chures on city government programs and services 
Phoenix, Arixona, has issued a brochure to the 
suburban home owner describing the advantages 


Phe folder 


descriptions of city services to be extended to 


of annexation to the city includes 


annexed areas and the estimated savings per 


Highland Park, 


to all residents outlining 


year for an average home ownet! 
Illinois, mailed a folde 
the provisions of the 
ol 


prohibitions against running at large 


city ordinance on the control 


dogs including and 


Asbury 


Park, New Jersey, has issued the first of a series of 


inoculation, licenses, 


newsletters to be sent to citizens to report on the 
work of the city government. The first issue de- 
scribes the first 100 days under the council man- 
ager plan with emphasis on city finances, new 


city employees, water rates, and urban renewal 


and the 
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Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey, recently is- 
sued a leaflet to citizens describing the first gen- 
eral planning report prepared by a consulting 
firm and inviting citizens to attend public hear- 
ings. Oakdale, California, has issued a brochure 
inviting citizens to attend city council meetings. 
It includes a calendar with all council meeting 
dates indicated for a period of 18 months. Tax 
leaflets have been issued by Tucson, Arizona, 


and Portland, Maine 


Plans Police-Fire Integration 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, has passed an 
ordinance to integrate its police and fire depart- 
ments. The ordinance provides for a commissioner 
of public health and safety to direct the depart- 
ments of health, fire, and police. Policemen will 
be assigned to direct traffic, attach hoses, and en- 
gage in other less dangerous tasks which ordinari- 
ly would be assigned to firemen. A training pro- 
gram is scheduled to begin before the first of the 
Mayor Carl McGehee 


adoption of an integrated police and fire depart- 


year asserts that the 
ment was brought about because of recent state 
legislation requiring reduction in the firemen’s 
work week from 
1, 1958. “I 


72 to 56 hours effective January 
nless the emergency units were com- 
bined,’”? McGehee said, “‘the city would have to 
hire approximately 16 additional firemen at a 
cost of $70,000 per year.”’ An attorney for the 
Illinois Police Association stated that the fire- 
men and policemen would be performing duties 
in which neither group has adequate knowledge 
and that individual firemen or policemen, in- 
jured or killed while performing the other’s 
duties, would not be covered by their respective 


pension funds 


Surveys City Council Practices 
A survey of the practices of the city council in 


> 


> council-manager cities in Oregon seems to 


show that many council meetings last too long 
and are bound up too much in routine matters 
\ report prepared by the administrative assistant 


Hall Bookshelf) 


a substantial majority of cities read 


to the city manager (see City 


shows that 
in full all ordinances, petitions, and resolutions 
In about two-thirds of the 25 reporting cities all 
communications and city manaer reports also 
are read in full. The average city council meets 
twice a month with the council meeting running 
about two and one-half hours. Fourteen of the 25 


cities do not have With re- 


standing committees 
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spect to general improvement of council meeting 
procedures, the reporting cities suggested more 
extensive agendas and supporting documents, 
fewer council meetings, climinating the reading 
of minutes and other routine documents, and 
reading ordinances, resolutions, and petitions 


only by title. 


Decision Aids Slum Clearance 
The Illinois state supreme court has upheld a 
1955 constitutional amendment which permits 
the municipal court bailiff to serve summonses 
outside the city on civil cases based upon the 
The 


forcement of Chicago's codes designed to prevent 


municipal code ruling will facilitate en- 
or correct slum conditions. An estimated 10 pet 


cent of slum dwelling owners live in nearby 
suburbs. In addition a number of suburban con- 
tractors have made illegal building conversions in 
the city of Chicago. Formerly, outside residents 
could be subpoenaed for municipal violations 
only when served within city boundaries. It was 
impractical to act in a higher court because of 
long delays encountered in the trial of suits. The, 
supreme court decision will apply to other cases 
handled by municipal courts and involving out- 
side residents such as traffic violations, personal 
injury and property damage suits, and nonpay- 


ment of bills. ‘ 


Welcome to the City 


Several cities distribute leaflets or brochures 
to their new residents with information on gov- 
ernmental operations and services. A brochure 
prepared in Monterey Park, California, includes 
historical information on the city, a description 
of the city government and the conduct of city 
council meetings, and a résumé of each major 
activity. The brochures are distributed to repre- 
sentatives of new businesses in the city, as part 
of the orientation for new city employees, for new 
residents who receive calls from the welcome 
wagon, and for residents of newly annexed areas 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Merced, Califor- 
nia, among other cities, issue leaflets welcoming 
citizens to council meetings and providing infor- 
mation on seating plans, agenda, and procedure 
Merced, California, provides information on city 
government services to owners of potentially an- 
nexable property on the cost of city services, tax 
rates, and the advantages of annexation. Other 


cities issuing welcoming brochures and leaflets 
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include Royal Oak, Michigan; Teaneck, New 
Jersey; Durango, Colorado; St. Charles, Mis- 
souri; and Anaheim, California. 


Employee Recognition Programs 


A number of social gatherings for village em- 
ployees are held each year in Shorewood (16,- 
199), Wikconsin. The village employees plan and 
supervise an annual picnic for employees and 
their families. A Christmas party for children of 
village employees is arranged each year to in- 
clude entertainment, refreshments, and gifts for 
all children attending. An employees award night 
is held annually as a social gathering to award 
such gifts as watches or savings bonds to employ- 
ees of long standing in addition to engraved but- 
tons or pins. Other employees of lesser years of 
service receive buttons and pins. Special awards 
are made for good job attendance in the preced- 
ing year in the form of gift certificates redeemable 


at a local department store 


Off-Street Parking, Pro and Con 

Santa Cruz, California, is issuing $650,000 in 
off-street parking bonds to finance four lots with 
a total of 330 parking spaces. The lots will be 
financed from parking charges in the lots and 
from parking meter 


the central 


business district. Further backing is provided, if 


revenues in 


needed, by property tax revenues from the cen- 


tral business district The citizens of Chatta- 
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nooga, Tennessee, have approved an amendment 
to the city charter that prohibits the city from 
condemning property for off-street parking. Ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the eligible voters 
turned out for the special election. The private 
enterprise parking advocates carried on an ex- 
tensive campaign to persuade the city voters to 
vote for the amendment. On election day they 
were at the polls passing out sheets instructing 
voters as to how to cast their ballots on the 
parking question and other sheets informing tax- 


payers that they will all pay for city parking lots, 


Begins Mutual Aid Radio Service 

Fire protection services in 32 towns in south- 
western New Hampshire will be connected in a 
mutual aid com- 
The 
control center for the southwestern system will! be 
at Keene, New Hampshire. A 150 me unit will 


dual radio network under a 


munications system now being installed. 


be installed with a repeater station covering the 
eastern sector of the area and a regular base sta- 


Mobile radio 


units in the participating communities will be 


tion covering the western sector 


associated with the base station equipment to 


give broad coverage in emergencies. The new 


two-way radio system will be part of the recently 
established tri-state mutual aid communication 


program, which organizes neighboring com- 


munities in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 


Vermont in a unified civil defense program 
| 


other unincorporated firm, ita name and addreas, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): The International City Managers 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or \n 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


(Signed) ORIN F. NOLTING, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 195 


[Signed| Fronence Hincner, Notary Public 


{SEAL} (My commianon expires Uctober 4, 1967.) 








Management Digest 


Organization Factors That 
Motivate Executives 
HREE classical assumptions have been held 
as the motivating factors for men at work 
economic 


classical 


The 


that men are motivated by 


assumption has been 
(1) 


relationship between employer and employee 


the individual 


) 


with individual motives on both sides: (2) the 


exclusively “‘job”’ obligation of the employer who 


offered a specific job to an employee for an 
agreed rate of pay and the employer's obligation 
which could be terminated at any time; and (3) 
the assumption that the employing agency and 
the employee were governed exclusively by an 
economic relationship of a job to offer and a man 
for hire 

All three of these economic assumptions are 
largely ignored in the actual workings of 20th 
century enterprises, both privately owned and 
Although hold 
validity there are other motivations of consider- 


Three of 


equity are 


governmental they still some 


ably greater importance these 


given 


of 


identity, opportunity, and 


considerable recognition in the workings 


most organizations today 


Identity means that the individual worker is 


able to feel that he is a part of the organization 
This promotes high morale and, for the executive, 
leads to an unequivocal support of the purposes 
of the organization 

Opportunity means growth. For the executive 


it means that his contributions towards organiza 


tional growth provide greater opportunities for 


his own advancement. Equity is the third non- 


economic motive which is justice seasoned by a 


sense of humor and consideration of the indi 


vidual worth of the employee. Organizational 


motives should be restated so that they appeal 


not only to the self interest of the successful but 


fl 


also offer a purpose and meaning for the rank 
and file of employees who contribute to their 
the Organization Affects the 


rwick. The Management 


daily worl 
Man.” B lall | 


Review, July, 


Imagination—A Key to Employee 
Development 
REATIVE thinking is hard work, but 
supervisors can help to develop the at 
tribute of imagination in themselves and then 


subordinates. First, the supervisor must work 


with himself and his employees to improve con 


munications. See ond, a supervisor can plac e¢ ¢eim- 


ployees more on their own to develop independent 


thinking Third, a 


can encourage self-development of creative think 


and imaginative supervisor 
ing in himself and his subordinates 

Imagination or creative thinking is dependent 
upon the ability to communicate both orally and 
in writing. A supervisor can help thoge who find 
it difficult to communicate by giving more of his 
time to working with people on this problem. It 
is hard work to sit down for extended periods of 
time to guide and counsel a man. In the long run, 
however, it 1s more produ tive 

Imagination is stimulated by independence 
Employees who are progressing in their work can 
be given more freedom in their assignments thus 
encouraging the employee to feel that he is an 
A friendly 


atmosphere of trust and confidence gives more 


associate rather than a subordinate 


validity to the independence for the employee 
I inally, the supervisor can guide his employees 


into various kinds of in-service training for self 


development. This can be carried further, in 


carefully 


can help in instructing and training of other e1 


planned situations, where employees 


ployees Careful consideration and 


use of work 
able employee suggestions stimulate further use of 
the imagination 

Ihe supervisor is responsible for working with 
lhis 


work 


The 


his people to devel p creative imagination 


guidance and counseling means a better 


force which benefits the s iIpervisor himself 


" 
supervisors in agination 18 still ulated, his own 


work force improves, and he becomes a better 


Imagination—Catalyst ¢ 


Ralph N. Traxler, Jr. Advanced Mar 


manager { Manage 
” By 
by 


ipement \ ig ust 1 } 


ment 





City Hall Bookshelf 


Acctpent Facts: 1957 Eprrion. The National 


Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 1957. 96pp. $1.15. (A comprehen- 
sive booklet on all accident statistics. Dis- 
closes, for example, that 51 per cent of the 
deaths in 1956 


urban motor vehicle 


were 


caused by excessive speed, failure to yield 


right of way, disregarding traffic control 
signals, and driving under the influence of 
liquor.) 


Appiiep IMAGINATION: PRINCIPLES AND PROCE- 
purkes OF Creative Tuinxinc. By Alex F. 
Osborne. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 17. 1957. 379pp. $3.75. 


CuemicaL Tests AND THE Law. By Robert L. 
Donigan. The Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, 


Illinois. 1957. 257pp. $7.25. 


Crry MANAGEMENT—A GROWING PROFESSION. 
International City Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 84pp. 


$2. (See p. 262.) 


Managers’ 


MANUAI Research 
301 City 


Building, Wichita, Kansas. 1957. 27pp. (Con- 


FoR CompLAInt HANDLING. 


and Information Department, 
tains suggestions for processing citizen com- 


plaints and requests for information and 
service. Discusses how to handle unreasonable 
requests, use of the telephone, and personality 


factors in handling complaints.) 


Municirpat Potice Power To Recutate Busi- 
A. MacCorkle. Institute of 
Affairs, University of Texas, Austin. 
$1.50 


police powers in regulating business in Texas. 


ness. By Stuart 
Public 
1957. 42pp (Effects of municipal 
Concludes that cities are losing some power 


through uniform state-wide controls and 


standards. ) 


MunicipaL Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION, The 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 449 pp. 
$7.50. 


chapters on engineering, street traffic control, 


(Completely revised. Contains new 


and inspectional services 





THE ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES OF THE CrTy 


COUNCILS IN TWENTY-NINE COUNCIL- 
MANAGER CITIES IN THE STATE OF OREGON. 
City Manager, City Hall, Eugene. 1957. Un- 


paged. (See p. 265.) 


THE 


PLANNING FoR Pusiic Works. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957 


25pp. 30 cents. (See p. 262.) 


RECREATION IN THE AGE OF AUTOMATION. The 
Annals. American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 393° Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4. September, 1957. 208pp. $2. 


REPORT ON AN ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF Fatr- 
of Public 


Administration, University of Virginia, Char- 


PAX, County, VirGcinia. Bureau 


lottesville. 1957. 62pp. 


THe SUBURBANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICES IN THE SAN Francisco Bay Area. By 
Donald L. Foley. Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 1957. 48pp. $1.50. (Although 
branch offices have been established in the 
suburbs, the number of administrative offices 
leaving the financial-commercial centers of 


San Francisco has been negligible.) 


TRENDS IN SALARIES OF Crry MANAGERS. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 42pp. $2 


(See p. 262.) 


Unirorm Crime Reports. Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 68pp 


(Presents statistical data for the first six 
months of 1957 on major crimes by urban 
and rural areas, states, geographical divisions, 


Major 


crimes up 8.4 per cent as compared with first 


and cities over 25,000 population. 


six months in 1956.) 


INirORM Housinc Cope: 1955 Epirion. Inter- 
national Conference of Building Officials, 610 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, 1957. 91pp 


$2. 








TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic can truly 


be your one-machine accounting department 


The Burroughs Typing Sensi- 
matic has no rival for speed 
and accuracy in any budget 
accounting job. It masters 
general accounting, too—in- 
cluding water billing, tax bill- 
ing and payroll preparation. 
It has exactly the time-saving, 
work-saving features it takes 
to make processing them so 
much simpler and faster. 


The exclusive new’ typing 
principle ensures jam-free typ- 
ing even at the top speed of 9 
characters per second. Often- 
used carriage controls located 
on typewriter keyboard make 
for top operating convenience. 


The exclusive sensing panel 
accurately directs the Typing 
Sensimatic through an entire 
operation. The operator simply 
indexes the amount and Aeneae nd 
the motor bar. The machine 
has all the instructions it needs 
to wrap up the complete job. 


The budget ledger and running 
journal are printed quickly 
and accurately. Then, with a 
simple turn of the job selector 
knob, your Typing Sensimatic 
stands ready to tackle other 
jobs as well. 


See its confident, quick per- 
formance, ite high degree of 
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automation, ita remarkable 
typing talent. Convince your 
self. Call our nearest branch 
office for a free demonstration 
of descriptive accounting's 
most able performer —the Bur- 
roughs ‘Typing Sensimatic, Or 
write Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan 


Burroughs snd Sensimatic—TiM's 








BLIGHTED... 
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KERN & SONS 
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Think urban renewal is just for big cities? 


No, modernization of the “central city’”’ section 
is not a problem for only the big cities. It’s a 
problem confronting every community which 
wants to keep its downtown area thriving. 

A first step in checking ‘‘decay”’ in your busi- 
ness district is to determine if your public lighting 
system is up-to-date. For dark, uninviting 
streets reduce the hours of business, discourage 
visitors, and spawn accidents and crime. 

Trade follows the light. Brightly lighted shop- 
ping streets attract out-of-town shoppers, as well 


as helping to hold local customers. Real estate 
values stabilize, even rise, as the business pace 
quickens. Community pride and spirit soar as the 
shadows lift, setting the stage for further civic 
improvements. Good lighting is contagious! 

See your downtown section in a new light! No 
other major public works program can be 
achieved at such low cost, or in such a short time. 
Begin planning your relighting program—right 


away—with the help of your electric utility. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
455-16A 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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LOOK at LINDSAY! 


_BEFORE 


1 -. 





wre Oklahoma City of 4100 
Cleans Up Downtown Alleys in One Day! 


One-Man, One-Truck Dempster-Dumpster 
System Handles Downtown Rubbish Collection 


“Lindsay never looked like this be- 
forel” “Finest improvement in the 
history of our city!” These are 
typical of the many comments 
made by proud citizens, Mayor 
W. D. Stephens and other officials 
after the Dempster-Dumpster Sys 
tem was recently installed in pro 
gressive Lindsay, Oklahoma 

From coast to coast, progressive, 
cost - conscious municipalities are 
turning to Dempster-Dumpster con- 
tainers for clean-ups of business 


districts, apartment or housing 


projects and even local industrial 
plants. Once rubbish is placed in 
the clean, big-capacity containers 
rats and flies can’t get in odors 
can't get out wind can't scatter 
it. Best of all, with one truck 

mounted Dempster - Dumpster and 
one driver, you con save up to 25. 
cents per cubic yard on collection 
costs. The average installation pays 
for itself in less than 36 months 

Write today for a free survey; there 


is no obligation 


Write Today 
For Details of Our New Lease-Purchase Plan 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 





Rubbish is 











Containerized || Picked-up. . . 











we 





Dept. Pm.-11 
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...and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That's why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts, before selecting 
refuse collection equipment A 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those Attachable Container 
vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. LEACH PACKMASTER 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do A tl additional he LEACH 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle .. . ease of operation ca small accitional cost, the 

... low (4Y-inches below truck frame) loading height PACKMASTER is available with the 


id LY, bi ih . exclusive Attachable Container attach- 
» ; pe 
» Wide, roomy Y4 Cubic yarc Oopper Capacity... ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 








fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance ers are spotted at your commercial 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the dling costs for commercial pick ups 
LEACH PACKMASTER. are drastically cut. 





Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 


Please send me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 
literature. 

NAME 

TITLE 

ADDRESS 


city. “ STATE 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service ls a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 43-4475 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification,” Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Screet Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 BE. Iliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Plectric — Gas W ater Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy 


ses *¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua 
tions « Organization and Management Scudies 


First National Bank Bldg « Denver 2, Colo 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports . Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


1313 BE. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILI 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Pee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet 


Chicago 47, Ilinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT we 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. — 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms , 
Eugene B. Power | 


3135 N. First Street 


Ann Arbor, Micnigan 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Consulting Service by Mail Available to All Cities and Towns 


IS YOUR CITY GRAPPLING WITH THESE PROBLEMS 
COVERED BY SPECIAL INFORMATION REPORTS???? 


Police-Fire Integration Longevity Pay Plans 

Subdivision Regulations Use of Auxiliary Police 

Zoning Revision One-Man Police Patrol Cars 

Preparation of a Budget Manual Organizing for City Planning 

Extending Services beyond the Outside Employment for City 
City Limits Employees 


In addition to special reports, prompt personal replies to letters of inquiry 
are furnished subscribers. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and THE MUNICIPAL 
YEAR BOOK accompany each subscription. 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


a 














